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SERMON. 


JOB  XXXII.  7. 

I SAID,  DATS  SHOULD  SPEAK  AND  MULTITUDE  OF  TEARS  SHOULD  TEACH 

WISDOM. 

In  the  elder  ages  of  the  world,  as  represented  to  us 
in  their  literature,  old  age  was  counted  a special  mark 
of  divine  favor,  and  universally  reverenced  as  such. 
“ With  long  life  will  I satisfy  him,”  says  the  Psalmist, 
speaking  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  when  -recounting 
the  privileges  due  to  the  righteous, — as  if  nothing 
less  than  a long  full  draught  of  mortal  existence  could 
satisfy  the  thirsty  soul.  “Thou  shalt  come  to  thy 
grave  in  a full  age,”  is  the  climax  with  which  the 
author  of  Job  concludes  his  tale  of  the  blessings 
promised  to  the  patient  and  devout.  They  shall  “ be 
delivered  from  famine  and  the  power  of  the  sword;” 
they  shall  be  “hid  from  the  scourge  of  the  tongue;” 
they  shall  be  “in  league  with  the  stones,. of  the  field, 
and  the  beasts  of  the  field  shall  be  at  peace  with 
them;”  they  shall  have  “peace  in  their  dwelling;” 
their  “seed  shall  be  great,  their  offspring  as  the  grass 
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of  the  earth;” — above  all,  “they  shall  come  to  the 
grave  in  a full  age,  as  a shock  of  corn  cometh  in  in 
its  season.”  This  was  the  oriental  conception  of  a 
favored  mortal  and  a happy  life. 

And  because  they  were  supposed  to  be  favored  of 
God,  the  aged  were  greatly  honored  by  men.  Pecul- 
iar homage  was  paid  to  them  by  ancient  nations. 
The  laws  of  Moses  made  this  homage  an  article  of 
religion.  “ Thou  shalt  rise  up  before  the  hoary  head 
and  honor  the  face  of  the  old.”  The  Greeks  and 
Latins  signified  their  respect  for  age,  and  their  appre- 
ciation of  its  wisdom,  by  the  composition  of  their 
national  councils,  of  which  seniority  was  one  of  the 
first  qualifications.  The  word  senate , which  meant 
originally  a congress  of  elders,  testifies  to  this  day  of 
the  homage  paid  to  length  of  years  by  the  Roman 
people.  The  word  priest,  (presbyter,  elder,)  attests 
the  prevalence  of  the  same  sentiment  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  Christian  Church.  There  was  nothing 
forced  or  arbitrary  in  this ; the  sentiment  is  natural 
to  man,  and  one  which  society  exhibits  in  every 
healthy  state.  The  instinct  of  humanity  teaches  this 
respect,  and  humanity  is  at  fault  where  that  instinct 
is  not  active.  Seasons  of  revolution  and  moral  dis- 
turbance or  corruption  are  apt  to  exhibit  the  opposite 
trait — disrespect  for  age,  contempt  for  its  counsels, 
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impatience  of  its  sway.  It  was  during  the  French  Rev- 
olution of  the  last  century  that  a writer,  rebuking  the 
prevailing  sentiment  and  habit  of  his  day,  sarcastically 
asked,  “if  the  time  will  not  come  when  men  will  be 
sufficiently  civilized  to  put  to  death  all  who  have  passed 
their  fiftieth  year.”  Wo  to  the  age  and  wo  to  the  na- 
tion in  which  reverence  for  elders  is  not  a customary 
grace  and  prevailing  trait!  Let  the  young  be  taught 
it  from  their  earliest  years ; let  them  learn  it  inwardly 
and  outwardly,  as  an  article  of  piety  and  a rule  of 
good  manners. 

The  duration  of  life  is  not  a matter  of  supreme 
moment  in  view  of  the  immortal  existence  revealed 
to  our  hope,  nor  is  the  measure  of  its  fulness  the 
number  of  its  years.  A full  life  is  not  necessarily  a 
long  one  ; every  life  is  full  which,  while  it  lasts,  is 
vigorously  and  usefully  active,  and  replete  with  good 
works.  “ Wisdom  is  the  gray  hair  unto  men,  and  a 
spotless  life  is  old  age.”  Yet  is  there  no  worthier 
spectacle  than  a full  and  finished  life  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  a lengthened  life — a life  full  of  years  as  well  as 
works;  a vigorous  manhood  ripened  into  mellow, 
tranquil  age, — the  snow-crowned  head,  denoting  no 
frigid  zone  of  chilled  affections  beneath,  but  showing 
how  far  into  the  heavens  that  life  has  pierced  with 
its  up-piled  years.  We  are  not  accustomed  to  asso- 
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date  much  of  comfort  or  satisfaction  with  old  age. 
The  idea  we  commonly  connect  with  it,  is  that  of  joy- 
less vacancy.  We  call  it  the  winter  of  life,  and  think 
of  it  as  the  heavy  frost  that  chills  and  stops  our  sum- 
mer fountains,  and  brings  desolation  on  all  the  gardens 
of  youth.  That  it  often  presents  that  character  when 
unnaturally  prolonged  cannot  be  denied ; it  is  some- 
times a record  of  days  of  which  the  victim  is  forced 
to  confess,  “I  have  no  pleasure  in  them;”  and  some- 
times it  is  the  mental  infirmity  described  by  the  Latin 
poet," — “ greater  than  all  damage  of  the  members, 
which  recalls  neither  servants’  names  nor  the  face  of 
friends,  nor  remembers  last  nights’  guests  nor  the 
man’s  own  children  begotten  and  reared  by  himself.” 
These  are  the  images  it  often  presents,  but  these  are 
not  its  only  or  truest  characteristics.  We  must  not 
judge  of  it  by  mere  physical  symptoms ; we  must  not 
compare  the  trembling  limbs  and  failing  sense  with 
the  light  step  and  quick  perceptions  of  youth,  and 
conclude  that  old  age  is  miserable.  There  is  that 
connected  with  declining  years  which  compensates 
bodily  decay — treasures  buried  beneath  these  ruins 
worth  all  the  vigor  of  manhood  and  all  the  freshness 
of  youth.  It  is  a law  of  our  nature  that  its  tenden- 
cies change  with  changing  years,  and  adapt  them- 
selves to  different  periods  of  life.  In  the  morning 
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the  shadows  point  forward  to  the  evening,  in  the 
evening  they  point  backward  to  the  morning;  the 
pleasures  of  memory  replace  the  pleasures  of  hope. 
The  old  man,  in  the  lateness  of  a long  and  laborious 
and  useful  life,  has  laid  by  stores  of  thought  and 
knowledge,  the  result  of  all  that  has  been  gathered 
and  garnered  in  a life  of  three-score  or  four- score  years 
— these  are  treasures  independent  of  the  body  and  of 
bodily  powers.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  -human  his- 
tory, the  teachings  of  the  aged  constituted  the  greater 
part  of  the  learning  and  wisdom  of  human  kind. 
Before  the  art  of  writing  had  fixed,  and  the  art  of 
printing  diffused,  the  knowledge  of  the  past,  it  was 
all  vested  in  these  living  records. 

The  old  men  of  each  generation  were  the  natural 
depositaries  of  all  that  was  known  in  their  day,  all 
the  history  transmitted  from  the  past,  all  the  geneal- 
ogies, all  the  poetry, — all  that  tradition  had  handed 
down,  was  entrusted  to  their  keeping.  In  them  was 
embodied  the  knowledge  of  the  race  This  particular 
function  of  age  is  now  superseded  by  books,  but  age 
is  still  a teacher  of  wisdom  which  no  books  can  im- 
part. “ I said,  days  should  speak,  multitude  of  years 
should  teach  wisdom.”  A voice  comes  to  us  from 
multitude  of  years  more  emphatic  than  any  written 
page  to  teach  the  practical  wisdom  of  life. 
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1.  Old  age  is  the  symbol  of  Time,  that  potent  and 
mystic  element  which  contains  all  and  dissolves  all. 
Curious  it  is  that  the  mightiest  of  finite  agents  is  a 
mere  abstraction  of  the  mind.  Time  is  neither  per- 
son nor  thing  nor  quality;  it  has  no  objective  exist- 
ence, and  yet  all  that  exists  is  subject  to  its  power. 
It  is  Time  that  produces,  Time  that  matures,  and 
Time  that  destroys.  All  vicissitudes,  all  events,  are 
its  work ; there  is  nothing  so  beautiful  and  nothing 
so  strong,  no  grief  so  deep,  no  joy  so  complete,  no 
product  so  perfect,  but  must  yield  to  Time.  And  yet 
if  we  ask  ourselves  what  is  this  mighty  agent,  if  we 
would  form  an  image  of  its  being,  we  lose  ourselves  in 
boundless  deeps,  and  “ find  no  end,  in  wandering 
mazes  lost.”  Time  is  known  to  us  only  in  its  effects, 
and  nowhere  are  those  effects  more  striking  than  they 
are  in  the  human  individual.  The  infant  features  and 
the  features  of  the  same  individual  at  four  score — how 
wide  the  contrast ! And  how  much  wider  that  be- 
tween the  infant  and  the  octogenarian  mind ! We 
call  up  the  mighty  stream  of  events  which  divides 
those  extremes  and  has  left  its  traces  in  the  old  man’s 
character  and  destiny.  Events  which  are  known  to 
us  only  as  history,  he  saw  and  experienced.  He  rep- 
resents the  past,  out  of  which  has  come  our  present ; 
and  bears  within  him  a vanished  world  which  we  never 
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beheld, — echoes  of  a foregone  time  when  as  yet  we 
were  not.  In  old  age  Time  is  personified  and  brought 
visibly  before  us  with  its  never-halting  march  ; there 
is  no  fitter  emblem  of  its  progress  and  its  power. 

2.  Old  age  is  a lesson  of  limitation  ; it  shows  us 
how  strict  the  bounds  which  confine  this  mortal  life ; 
how  circumscribed  man’s  faculty  even  within  those 
bounds ; — it  shows  the  pride  and  vigor  of  manhood 
brought  low,  the  energies  which  wrought  so  benefi- 
cently for  the  common  or  private  good  replaced  by 
languor  and  incapacity,  the  quick  eye  of  intelligence 
dimmed,  the  senses  half  closed,  the  understanding 
obscured,  the  sources  of  enjoyment  dried  up,  the 
capacity  of  enjoyment  almost  extinct.  It  warns  us 
how  the  strong  years  break  down  the  stateliness  of 
man,  sapping  the  stoutest  frame,  dulling  the  keenest 
mind.  It  shows  us  that  for  all  who  outlive  the  ordi- 
nary term,  the  multitude  of  years  is  compensated  by 
the  multitude  of  thick-coming  infirmities,  and  all 
those  abatements  and  privations,  so  pathetically  set 
forth  by  the  Hebrew  poet,  which  make  old  age  a day 
of  eclipse,  when  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  stars 
are  darkened  and  the  clouds  return  after  the  rain,” 
when  “ the  keepers  of  the  house  tremble,”  and  “ the 
strong  men  bow  themselves,”  and  “ the  doors  are  shut 
and  the  windows  dark,”  and  “ fears  are  in  the  wav,” 
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and  “ all  the  daughters  of  music  brought  low.”  It 
shows  us  our  impotence  in  the  hand  of  the  great  de- 
stroyer, who  steals  away,  year  by  year,  our  faculty  and 
joy,  our  friends  and  our  life. 

3.  As  it  teaches  us  our  weakness  and  foretells  the 
sure  decay  of  the  active  powers  which  comes  with 
advancing  years,  so  old  age  admonishes  us  of  the 
value  of  those  years  in  which  the  frame  is  yet  un- 
touched and  the  natural  strength  yet  unabated.  As 
it  preaches  of  the  lapse  of  time,  it  reminds  us  of  the 
infinite  value  of  time.  We  are  admonished  as  we 
look  on  decrepitude  and  infirmity  that  the  best  years 
of  life  are  soon  past,  the  years  of  ability  and  useful- 
ness, the  years  of  courage  and  hope,  the  years  in 
which  it  is  given  us  to  labor  and  improve,  to  do  good 
to  others,  to  educate  ourselves,  to  establish  our  for- 
tunes, and,  what  is  of  far  greater  importance,  to 
establish  our  characters,  to  establish  our  hearts  in  the 
love  and  practice  of  the  right ; — those  years  are  soon 
past,  and  then  come  the  years  in  which  we  can  no 
longer  bear  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  when  we 
lose  the  strong  hold  we  had  on  the  present  and  fall 
back  on  the  past  for  help  and  support,  and  when,  if 
the  earthly  work  be  not  done  which  was  given  us  to 
do,  it  must  be  left  undone  forever.  We  are  admon- 
ished by  the  failing  senses  and  the  shattered  frame  to 
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work  while  it  is  day  with  us  in  this  world.  The  dura- 
tion of  that  day  we  know  not  nor  need  to  know. 
Whether  we  shall  reach  the  full  term  of  mortality  or 
perish  in  mid  years,  all  we  know  is  that  while  it  is 
day  there  is  a work  to  do, — that  life  is  a work,  an  op- 
portunity and  a trust,  a solemn  charge,  not  a pastime 
or  a jest.  What  is  our  view  and  use  of  life  ? What 
is  our  work  ? is  the  question  which  age  puts  to  us  out 
of  its  infirmities  and  its  rest.  Is  it  one  which  in  any 
way  conduces  to  the  general  good,  to  the  good  of  any 
beside  ourselves,  or  even  to  our  own  substantial  and 
lasting  good?  tIs  it  one  by  which,  if  we  succeed,  we 
shall  add  something,  according  to  our  means,  to  the 
sum  of  human  well  being,  and  contribute  our  quota 
to  the  social  stock  ? Or  is  selfish  gratification  our 
sole  aim  ? Is  it  one  in  which  we  shall  rejoice  to  have 
labored  when  our  hours  of  work  are  past  and  the 
night  impends  in  which  there  is  no  more  work  for  us  ? 
Or  is  it  one  which,  however  successfully  we  have 
toiled  in  it,  will  leave  us  at  last  with  the  feeling  that 
we  have  labored  in  vain  and  spent  our  strength  for 
nought  ? Those  hours  of  labor  are  rapidly  passing 
away  and  the  night  is  coming  in  which  no  man  can 
work.  It  will  soon  be  here  for  us,  that  night,  with  its 
starbeams  or  its  thunder-clouds,  its  grateful  recollec- 
tions and  imperishable  hopes,  or  its  threatenings  and 
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remorse,  according  as  we  have  used  or  abused  our 
day  and  our  gift.  If  we  have  eaten  the  bread  of  idle- 
ness or  labored  for  selfish  gratification  only,  regardless 
of  our  calling  and  our  trust,  there  awaits  us  in  that 
night  the  most  poignant  sensation  of  which  human 
nature  is  capable — the  feeling  of  a lost  life — the  dread 
consciousness  that  one  phase  of  our  existence,  the 
earthly  day  which  no  prayers  nor  repentance  can  ever 
recall,  has  past  away  with  its  golden  opportunities 
unprofited,  unprofiting,  without  benefit  to  others,  with- 
out salvation  to  ourselves.  Life  in  all  its  variety  has 
no  sadder  spectacle  than  such  an  age — the  hoary 
head  without  the  righteousness  that  crowns  it  with 
glory — the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  without  “ that  which 
should  accompany  old  age,  as  honor,  love,  obedience, 
troops  of  friends.”  Such  an  age  is  a living  death. 

4.  And  thus  old  age  becomes  an  illustration  of 
divine  laws  and  a teacher  of  retributions.  As  a man 
soweth  he  shall  reap.  The  aged  are  reaping  as  they 
have  sown.  The  results  of  our  character  and  deeds 
are  not  all  realized  in  the  flesh,  but  they  are  realized 
in  part.  The  seed  which  our  earlier  and  our  mature 
years  have  sown  in  the  field  of  this  world  yields  a 
partial  harvest  before  we  ourselves  are  gathered  in  the 
harvest  of  death.  “ There  are  some  of  our  works,” 
it  is  said,  “ which  go  before  us  to  judgment,”  and  the 
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verdict  may  be  apprehended  by  every  attentive  mind. 
Our  nature  does  not  all  die  at  the  same  moment,  but 
the  animal  elements  begin  to  vanish,  while  the  moral 
still  remain,  and  those  in  whom  the  lower  self  has 
been  permitted  to  gain  a terrible  ascendency,  whose 
whole  life  has  been  in  obedience  to  the  precept,  Eat 
' and  be  filled,  meet  their  dreary  recompense  in  age. 
One  part  of  their  moral  probation  has  been  visibly 
brought  to  its  close,  and  in  the  miseries  of  a blank 
and  chafing  mind,  a querulous  imbecility  of  temper, 
a heart  unrefreshed  by  a warm  sympathy,  every  eye 
may  discern  the  issue.  But  where  the  soul  has  been 
faithful  to  the  higher  purposes  of  existence,  when  the 
moral  relations  which  give  dignity  to  life  have  been 
duly  observed,  when  the  sympathies  of  kindred  and 
neighborhood  and  society,  the  exercise  of  intelligent 
thought,  the  practice  of  unostentatious  benevolence, 
the  tranquil  maintenance  of  faith  and  trust  have 
engaged  and  consecrated  the  best  years  of  life;  then, 
even  though  the  fires  of  nature  grow  languid  and 
decline,  the  mild  light  of  a good  heart  shines  to  the 
last,  cheerful  to  all  observers,  and  casts  no  faint  illu- 
mination on  past  and  future.  The  peace  of  God  sur- 
vives the  lapse  of  all  other  comforts,  and  drives  away 
every  trace  of  fretfulness  from  age  and  terror  from 
death,  leaving  simply  the  rest  incident  to  the  comple- 
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tion  of  a good  and  worthy  flight,  and  preparing  all 
hearts  to  hope  for  a quiet  migration  to  another 
country,  even  a heavenly.”* 

5.  For  thither  age  points  with  no  doubtful  index, 
if  we  read  its  features  by  the  light  of  Christian  faith 
and  hope.  To  those  who  so  read,  old  age  is  a lesson 
of  immortality.  It  teaches  us  to  expect  for  the  think- 
ing self-conscious  principle  which  inhabits  this  organ- 
ism a new  mission  in  the  Father’s  house,  when  the 
former  has  crumbled  and  sunk  into  its  native  dust, 
new  implements  and  materials  for  the  power  that 
wrought  in  this  organism,  when  the  old  are  broken 
and  past  repair. 

This  interpretation,  I am  aware,  has  not  always 
been  put  on  the  phenomena  of  declining  years.  A 
contrary  inference  has  sometimes  been  deduced  from 
these  premises.  Unbelief  has  pointed  to  senile  im- 
becility, to  the  mental  infirmities  which  accompany 
bodily  decay,  as  furnishing  a presumption  that  the 
mind  which  can  be  so  shaken  and  shattered  by  the 
breaking  up  of  its  mortal  conditions  and  fleshly 
abode,  sympathizes  with  the  body  beyond  the  analogy 
of  tenement  and  tenant, — sympathizes  with  it  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  argue  an  inseparable  connection; — 
that  the  mind,  in  short,  will  share  the  fortunes  of 
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the  body,  and  follow  its  partner  into  ruin  and  disso- 
lution. 

But  how  will  you  better  this  state  of  things? 
From  what  conceivable  arrangement  of  nature  will 
you  derive  any  surer  or  fuller  evidence  of  immortality? 
Shall  man  never  grow  old  in  this  world  but  after 
reaching  the  utmost  development  consistent  with  finite 
conditions — shall  he  retain  his  vigor  unabated,  his 
powers  unimpaired,  to  the  hour  of  death  ? Would 
that  be  a better  argument  of  immortality  than  bodily 
decay  ? Might  it  not  rather  be  argued  in  that  case, — 
What  need  of  another  life  ? what  need  of  death  ? 
what  better  conditions  could  the  spirit  have  than  a 
body  which  should  never  grow  old?  An  immortal 
mind  in  an  undecaying  body  would  seem  to  supersede 
the  necessity  of  another  life.  In  that  case,  as  has 
been  suggested,  death  would  have  looked  tenfold 
more  like  extinction  than  it  does  now,  and  we  should 
assuredly  have  argued,  “If  the  divine  Father  in  his 
benignity  had  intended  us  to  persevere  in  life  he 
would  have  left  us  at  peace  in  this  dear  old  world.”* 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  suppose  the  body  to 
grow  old,  and  the  bodily  powers  to  decay,  without 
affecting  the  mind — if  we  suppose  the  mind  of  an 
octogenarian  to  retain  all  its  freshness  and  elasticity 
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and  productiveness,  as  well  as  its  judgment  and  coun- 
sel, and  to  put  forth  from  the  midst  of  extreme 
decrepitude,  amid  the  tremors  and  discomforts  of  a 
perished  frame,  a power  and  a charm  no  whit  inferior 
to  that  which  it  manifested  in  its  prime,  then  we 
destroy  all  connection  between  the  body  and  the 
mind,  then  the  body  would  no  longer  be  an  instru- 
ment exactly  adapted  to  the  mind  in  all  its  phases, 
the  fit  expression  of  the  mental  life.  It  would  be 
difficult  in  that  case  to  say  why  the  Creator  should 
endow  the  thinking  principle  with  so  complex  an 
organism,  when  a far  simpler  would  have  sufficed. 
All  the  conditions  of  mortality  have  been  ordained  for 
the  discipline  of  the  inward  man.  Each  contains 
and  exercises  a discipline  of  its  own  which  admits  of 
no  substitute — old  age  among  the  rest.  Old  age  is 
*pf  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  body.  It  was  intended 
to  be  so ; it  was  intended  that  the  mind  should  add 
this  experience  to  that  of  childhood  and  youth.  A 
lesson  is  taught  by  infirmity  and  decrepitude ; — a 
discipline  comes  of  deplining  years,  which  neither 
youth  nor  maturity  can  supply. 

But  not  only  is  old  age  no  refutation,  it  is  also,  as 
I have  said,  a positive  argument  in  favor  of  immor- 
tality. The  tools  are  worn  out  and  broken  with 
which  we  wrought  at  our  life-long  tasks,  our  means 
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and  materials  are  used  up ; the  miraculous  organs  by 
which  we  communicated  with  this  visible  world  are 
shattered  and  decayed ; yet  how  much  remains  to  be 
done  that  was  left  undone  because  the  tools  gave  out  ! 
How  much  we  feel  we  could  still  impart  and  produce 
with  adequate  organs.  The  most  perfect  life  does 
not  fulfil  the  capacities  of  life,  and  falls  short  of  its 
ideal.  How  many  projects  unaccomplished ! How 
many  ideas  unexpressed ! What  possibilities  of 
knowledge,  action,  service,  unrealized ! The  soul 
that  has  lived  many  years  in  this  world  has  accumu- 
lated an  experience  which  would  enable  it,  with  the 
s'ame  vigor  it  once  possessed,  and  with  adequate 
organs,  to  surpass  any  former  effort, — to  produce 
more  abundantly  and  better  than  ever  before.  This 
experience  would  have  no  value  if  the  soul  had  no 
future.  The  best  results  of  life  would  be  lost,  unless 
a new  life  should  furnish  new  topics  and  a new  field. 
The  common  saying,  that  it  is  necessary  to  live  one 
life  in  order  to  know  how  to  live,  expresses  a pro- 
phetic instinct  of  the  soul.  No  man  has  ever  lived 
so  well  but  he  feels  that  he  might  have  done  better. 
He  feels  that  if  he  were  to  live  again,  with  his  present 
experience  he  would  do  greater  justice  to  his  capacity, 
avoid  old  errors  and  stamp  a more  perfect  image  of 

himself  on  the  world.  May  we  not  discern  in  this 
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feeling  a prospective  significance  as  well  as  a retro- 
spective judgment — an  augury  of  new  trials  and 
further  developments  and  better  fruits  ? Old  age 
contains  the  presage  of  a great  future,  the  assured 
hope  of  a life  to  come,  in  its  consciousness  of  powers 
yet  undeveloped  and  capacities  unrealized,  whose  real- 
ization was  rendered  impossible  in  this  world  by 
bodily  infirmities  and  exhausted  means. 

With  such  experience  and  such  hopes  it  is  no  evil 
to  grow  old.  It  is  sad,  indeed,  at  the  first  approach 
of  declining  years  to  feel  the  touch  of  decay  in  our 
nerves,  to  feel  the  waste  of  powers  #which  once  knew 
no  exhaustion  and  almost  no  limit.  It  is  sad  as  we 
begin  to  descend  the  slope  of  life,  having  passed  its 
summit,  to  feel  that  the  best  years  and  the  best  works 
are  behind,  that  “there’s  not  a joy  this  world  can  give 
like  that  it  takes  away,”  that  the  time  to  come  can 
yield  us  no  fruit  so  fair  as  those  we  have  gathered 
from  the  time  that  has  past. 

“So  fares  it  still  in  our  decay, 

And  yet  the  wiser  mind 
Grieves  less  for  what  age  takes  away 
Than  what  it  leaves  behind/’ 

In  a well-balanced  and  well-disciplined  nature, 
these  feelings  will  soon  give  place  to  pious  acquies- 
cence in  the  Sovereign  Will  that  placed  us  here,  and 
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appointed  both  the  morning  and  the  evening  of  our 
days,  and  makes  both  the  morning  and  the  evening 
to  rejoice,  assigning  to  each  period  its  own  resources, 
its  own  trials,  its  own  satisfactions.  Age  has  its  own 
rich  sources  of  happiness,  independent  of  bodily  or 
mental  vigor.  It  is  pleasant  to  look  forward  with  the 
young  to  an  unknown  future,  full  of  bright  possibili- 
ties and  growing  harvests ; but  it  is  also  good  to  sit 
down  at  the  close  of  life  and  to  feel  that  our  task  is 
ended,  that  the  time  of  rest  has  arrived.  Man  sighs 
for  this  rest  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  years,  but  finds  it 
not  till  age  lays  hands  on  him  and  soothes  him  into 
peace.  The  heart  long  fretted  and  chafed  with  the 
wear  and  tear  of  life,  begins  to  be  still  at  last  when 
about  to  be  stilled  forever.  The  peace  which  crowns 
the  close  of  life  is  not  so  much  a part  and  product 
of  this  world  as  it  is  the  border  of  another  that  is 
rising  on  the  soul, — a morning  streak  of  the  new  day 
of  promised  rest,  for  which  all  our  yesterdays  have 
been  preparing  us. 

I said  that  a long  life  was  anciently  esteemed 
a mark  of  divine  favor.  On  the  other  hand  we  have 
also  the  celebrated  Greek  adage,  that  whom  the  gods 
love  die  young.  There  is  truth  in  both  these  views, 
and  both  are  impressed  upon  us  by  recent  events. 
While  the  young  are  falling  like  May  blossoms  struck 
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by  early  frost  on  the  field  of  battle,  while  the  hero  of 
twenty, — the  least  costly  sacrifice  of  this  most  neces- 
sary and  most  lamentable  war, — is  brought  home 
from  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  “ embalmed  by  fond 
affection’s  breath,”  attended  with  the  interest  proper 
to  his  pure  and  noble  youth,  and  buried  with  the 
honor  due  to  the  warrior  who  falls  in  his  country’s 
cause,  our  aged  neighbor  has  quietly  sunk  to  his  long- 
sought  rest,  full’  of  years  and  blessings.  The  good 
old  man,  whose  recent  translation  has  suggested  these 
remarks — Mr.  Benjamin  Goddard — by  several  years 
our  oldest  citizen,  was  known  to  many  here  present 
in  the  days  of  his  strength,  as  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential and  active  members  of  this  community,  and 
especially  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  this  church — a man 
to  whose  good  offices  and  pure  example,  to  whose 
steadfast  perseverance  in  every  known  duty  and  loyal 
fidelity  to  every  worthy  cause  and  work,  this  town, 
then  united  in  a single  parish,  owed  much  of  its 
character  and  much  of  its  prosperity.  Intellectually, 
Mr.  Goddard  was  distinguished  by  strong  native 
sense  and  clear  judgment,  discerning  at  once  the 
practical  bearing  of  every  question,  and  not  easily 
imposed  on  by  novelty  or  pretence.  Of  his  moral 
character  truth  was  the  prominent  and  prevailing  trait. 
A man  of  strict  justice  and  incorruptible  integrity,  and 
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one  in  whom  a high  sense  of  honor  was  singularly 
united  with  Christian  humility  and  Christian  charity. 
He  was  perfectly  transparent,  there  were  no  dark  cor- 
ners in  his  soul ; you  knew  him  at  once  and  trusted 
him  wholly;  as  you  saw  him  at  the  first  interview  you 
saw  him  always.  True  to  every  social  obligation,  and 
thoroughly  conscientious  in  all  the  minutiae  of  life, 
he  was  also  a wise  and  faithful  steward  of  the  goods 
entrusted  to  him ; often  a liberal,  always  a judicious 
benefactor,  abounding  in  good  works.  A uniform 
cheerfulness  characterized  his  social  converse,  and  a 
humor  which  age  and  infirmity  could  not  quench. 
Words  of  bitterness  were  foreign  from  his  lips;  the 
charity  which  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity  but  rejoiceth 
in  the  truth  was  the  settled  complexion  of  his  mind, 
and  with  this  were  coupled  friendly  interest  in  all  his 
acquaintance,  lively  sympathy  with  all  the  suffering, 
hearty  goodwill  toward  all  mankind.  His  life  was 
protracted  far  beyond  the  ordinary  term  assigned  to 
man,  and  far  beyond  his  own  desires.  Not  three- 
score years  and  ten,  but  four-score  and  ten, — to  speak 
more  precisely,  four- score  and  fifteen  were  the  days 
of  his  years.  He  bore  with  unbroken  patience  the 
growing  and  multiplied  infirmities  of  age,  and  amid 
the  prostration  of  the  few  last  years  found  abundant 
cause  for  gratitude  in  his  freedom  from  bodily  pain. 
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A most  worthy,  upright,  kindly-affectioned  man ; 
one  who  wished  well  to  his  kind,  and  contributed 
what  in  him  lay  to  further  the  general  good.  Such 
is  the  verdict  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  seemed  to 
belong  to  an  earlier  race, — an  elder  formation, 
curiously  preserved,  and  projected  into  our  modern 
world,  as  the  granite,  the  earth’s  interior  and  oldest 
rock  formation,  will  sometimes  lift  itself  above  subse- 
quent layers,  and  piercing  successive  geological  epochs 
appear  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  A vast  and  most 
momentous  cycle  of  human  history  was  comprised 
within  the  limits  of  this  man’s  life, — a chapter,  the 
like  of  which  was  never  before  recorded  in  the  earth’s 
annals.  He  saw  the  beginning  of  this  nation;  he 
saw  it  grow  from  three  to  thirty  million,  from  thirteen 
to  thirty-three  states.  He  saw  a small  and  feeble 
folk  become  a mighty  nation,  second  to  none  other 
in  material  greatness,  surpassing  all  others  in  means 
and  in  promise.  He  saw  its  beginning,  he  saw  its 
climax,  he  saw  its  fall ; God  grant  he  may  not  have 
seen  the  initiation  of  its  final  doom — the  beginning 
of  the  end — but  only  the  needful  humiliation  from 
which  it  shall  rise  chastened  and  purged  to  enter 
with  new  and  better  purpose  a new  career  of  service 
and  glory. 
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